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ABSTRACT 

■ Parental discipline appears to play a major role 

the development of delinquent and aggressive behavior. The belt 
theory predicts that parents yho have used corporal punisnment are 
likely tc produce children who exhibit delinquent behavior. A 
striking factor is that all delinquent youths see corporal punishment 
as necessary in child rearing and most are convinced that the 
beatings they received prevented them from committing homicide. The 
intensity leuel of violent parantal discipline can be 
child's level of exhibited aggression. Thus, 
expect to have aggressive children 
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responses to the threat of pain are fight and flight: 
run away while males are more apt to commit 
aggressive crimes. Cross-cultural studies relating severe parentinc 
aggression support this theory. The roots of violence are in the 
home: we cannot work with an aggressive child without 
faaily. (Authcr/JK) 
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We live in a violent society; the national homicide rate is about 
20,000 persons a year. Conservative estimates fix school vandalism at more 
than 500 million dollars a year, and physical aggression is not confined to the 
street or the violent home. The experience of a New York City shop teacher who 
lost 6 teeth and had his jaw broken by a burly 15 year old student is a sad 
example (Hand, 1975). The solutions to the problem of societal violence being 
offered are endless. However, in regard to many frightened people concerned 
with education, there appears to be a renewed call for a return to what is referred 
to as that "old-fashioned discipline. 11 Egerton (1976) sees this as a conservative 
trend in education exemplified by the "back to basics" movement, a movement many 
people have linked with "forced patriotism, paddling, preaching, and puritanism. " 
When two young boys recently produced $50, 000 worth of damage to a school in 
a quiet, upper middle class suburb of New York City, the angry townspeople 
blamed it on the "permissive attitudes of the schools, " the leniency of the courts, 
and the "sparing of the rod" (Faber, 1975). 

The real pessimists regarding societal aggression and violence have been 
the ethologists, who insist that humans, by nature, are violent and there is probably 
little we can do about it (see Lorenz, 1966). In a more optimistic vein, sociologists 
have tended to view aggression, particularly delinquent and criminal/aggression as 
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the result of poverty and blocked opportunity. Implicit in their reasoning is the 
assumption that when these evils are removed, the primary roots of violence will 
be uprooted, and crime will have been eliminated (see Cohen, 1955, and Cloward & 
Ohlin, I960). With the advent of television, the TV set has become the newest 
villain, and is currently under attack as a major instigator of violence (see 
Rothenberg, 1975, and Sommers, 1976). This attack on the television networks 
curiously follows on the heels of a national outrage against permissiveness in 
child-rearing, the feelings of which were undoubtedly fueled by the discovery that 
the leaders in the anti-Vietnam protest movement of the *60*s were the products of 
liberal middle class homes (see Wolfgang, 1970). What these an ti- permissive 
advocates lacked was an ability to make a distinction between campus violence 
(which is often precipitated by the police) and criminal violence. I have little 
difficulty admitting that the campus protesters may have been misguided, but these 
were certainly not youngsters lacking in values and human concerns. Delinquents, 
on the other hand, are usually selfish, impulsive, and randomly destructive. 
Regardless of these differences, at the preset time our entire country is entering 
into a new period of behavioral and political conservatism (witness the 1980 election 
results), and the ter. c of the times, in no small measure, tends to dictate the 
prevailing child-rearing blares. I fear that such is the case with the belt theory 
which flies squarely in the face of the public mood. Not only does the belt theory 
contradict the basic assumptions leading to the two recent Supreme Court decisions 
sanctioning the use of corporal punishment in the schools, but it has also convinced 
me that the Supreme Court, and probably a large number, if not a majority, of 
American parents are welcoming the retur.i of the strap-and-woodshed mentality. 
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The Belt Theory: Its Basic Assumptions 

In its most simplistic form, the belt theory predicts that.parents who have 
habitually-spanked" their children with implements capable of inflicting physical 
damage (sticks, belts, boards, fists, wooden spoons, electric cords, cat-o'-nine- 
tails, etc.) 1 run the perilous risk of lowering their chip's aggressive threshold, 
and producing children who have a high probability of exhibiting behavior society 
commonly labels "delinquent" (see Welsh, 1976a). 

The idea that corporal punishment is related to aggressive behavior is 
certainly not new (see Eron, et. al., 1971, and Sears, et. al., 1957). However, 
the far-reaching implications of the effects of corporal punishment on children is 
generally not recognized, and even worse, many people still insist that corporal 
punishment is good for children (see Feedback, 1976). Even the beaten, delinquent 
child is convinced that the beatings were good for him. The following are a few 
examples of this thinking, randomly gathered from beaten delinquent youths I saw 

^he open hand to the rear is purposely being excluded, not only because 
it is so common in the home, but due to its limited severity. Also, it does not 
seem to contribute to the high levels of hostility generated by implements capable of 
producing physical damage. In any event, many people who argue for the spanking 
of children think that most everyone who spanks uses moderation. This is not true. 
Corporal punishment, unfortunately, is not unlike cancer and cigarette smoking. Its 
negative effects vary from person to person, it has a delayed action effect (see 
Langner, et. al., 1976), yet many who are exposed to it survive with no obvious 
detrimental effects . Although it may be a necessary, but not sufficient precursor 
to recidivist male delinquency, it clearly places a child at risk. 
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in my office. What is so striking about these interviews ir the fact thai all delinquent 
youths see corporal punishment as necessary in child rearing, and most are 
convinced that the beatings rhey received are the only things that kept them from 
committing homicide. Each of the children was asked the question, "What would 
happen if all the kids in the world were no longer spanked?" A few of the answers 
are as follows: 

White female, court referred, age 14: The kids '11 just overpower the 
grownups. They d do whatever they wanted, and they wouldn't try to 
stay out of trouble—the kids'd run away, and I guess they'd still have to 
go to court. Kids'd still do everything wrong, and the little kids would 
do bathroom in their pants. Sometimes you can tell them it's wrong to 
do and not to do it, but you can't give in and give 'em a piece of candy or a 
iciss . You see, I'm gonna pay a lot of attention to my kids, and they'll 
know I care--and I'll spank them when they do something wrong—not if 
they spill food- -but if they throw food. 

Black male, court referred, age 14: Everybody'd be running down the 
street stealing, knowing they wouldn't get a beating. 

Puerto Rican male, court referred, age 9 : Kids need to be beaten so they 
won't rob things from people, go into stores and rob them, and rob 
houses. It calms me down a little bit. 



There is no question that my angry delinquent youths have all come to 
essentially the same conclusion; children are hit because they are bad; parents hit 
their children to make mem behave; children, therefore, must be born bad, and if 
not corrected, grow up to be "terrible." Because of this rather peculiar type of 
learning, the delinquent grows up believing that he is basically bad, is convinced 
that had his parents hit him more, he probably would have been 
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better, and that the world would be an absolutely unlivable place if parents 
stopped spanking their children. I have found few delinquents who do not embrace 
this philosophy. Clearly, parents with delinquents who. are beating their children 
are teaching these children that beatings are good for children, and the delinquent 
rationalizes that he got into trouble because he simply was not beaten enough - -and 
the cycle of beatings continues when the delinquent has children of his own. In this 
sense, the overpunishing parents of delinquents, and those who are known child 
abusers (producing obvious physical damage to the child) are both damaging their 
children emotionally, and are both passing on a destructive pattern of child-rearing 
to the next generation. 

Finally, it should be noted that the first child was beaten with a belt by 
his father, the second youngster was beaten with broom handles, ana cracked in the 
head with a frying pan by his mother, and the third child was disciplined with a belt, 
stick, and electric cord. One of these youths (the 14 year old boy) told me, "I should 
have been beat more. I think she should have hit me witha sledge hammer. " Other 
youngsters I have interviewed have been "physically disciplined" with an unbelievable 
assortment of implements, including belts, boards, Coke bottles, hairbrushes, shoes, 
extension cords, sticks, cat-o'-nine-tails, 2 x 4's, rubber hoses, dog chains, and fists 

2 

Parents of delinquents readily admit they hit their delinquent children more 
than the others, explaining, "Sure, I hit him more; he was the bad one." I strongly 
suspect that children who are hyperkinetic become delinquent more often than 
others because their meddlesomeness invites the wrath of their parents more 
often . 
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General Tenets of the Belt Theory 

After having worked with more than 2, OOD juvenile delinquents, and having 
carefully surveyed more than 400 subjects including delinquents and non- delinquents, 
I have come to the inescapable conclusion that severe parental punishment (the use 
of a belt or its equivalent) in child-rearing is almost a necessary, if not sufficient 
precursor to habitual male delinquency. My data is not as impressive with females, 
but I should emphasize that females rarely engage in the kinds of aggressive crimes 
committed by males . In a recent analysis of an earlier study I conducted with 
58 males and 19 female delinquents (see Welsh, 1976a), I was surprised to find that 
girls had been beaten more often, longer, and more severely than the boys, but tended 
run from their homes (escape) in contrast to the boys, whose aggressive behavior 
(attack) skyrocketed as parental discipline increased in severity. I was left with 
the obvious conclusion that males are more aggressive, and more potentially 
aggressive than females. Moyer (1974) insists that this is true of all species, not 
just humans. 

As a result of my 10 plus years of investigation into the effects of corporal 
punishment on discipline, it appears that: 

1.. As parental discipline increases in intensity, so does the probability that 
the child will engage in increasingly aggressive, and possibly delinquent activities; 
the most violent people in our society experienced the most violent childhoods, 
including such individuals as James Earl Ray, Sirhan Sirhan, Gary Gilmore, 
Adolf Hitler, Arthur Bremmer, Lee Harvey Oswald, and Jim Jones . In our sample 
of 77 delinquent males and females, the relationship between violent chiH-rearing 
and the aggressive level of the delinquent act was striking. 

2. More delinquents come from poor than affluent homes, but our data 
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clearly indicate that parental punishment practices are more important than socio- 
economic class in preceding delinquency. 

3 . The more violent the child-rearing in a culture, primitive or otherwise, 
the more probable the culture will be crime-ridden. We found that black males were 
more aggressive than white males, but certainly not because of any innate factor, but 
apparently because the black culture utilizes more corporal punishment than do 
whites (; Welsh, 1976a). Several national surveys also reveal that blacks are 
paddled far more often than whites in the public schools where corporal punishment 

is allowed free Inequality in Education, 1978, p. J2). 

4. Since the effects of severe parenting are no respector of group or social 
class, so-called normal parents can expect to have aggressive children proportional 
to the degree they physically discipline their children. 

5. Since severe parenting is highly related to the development of aggressive 
behavior, known abused children probably have one of the highest probabilities of 
becoming delinquent of all societal subgroups . 

6. Differences in conditionability between delinquents and normals (see Schlic 
& Ratliff, 1971, and Hare, 1968) are primarily due to habituation to fear, reducing 

the delinquent's ability to rely on anticipatory fear responses, making it difficult for 
him to avoid potentially delinquent situations. This mechanism has helped us 
understand why delinquents continually insist that they do not know why they engaged 
in the delinquent act, or were unable to anticipate its future consequences. It is my 
contention that in-born constitutional factors are probably of secondary importance 
in regard to individual differences in conditionability between delinquents and non- 
delinquent youths . 

7. Although modeling (observing the spanking parent and seeing the father 
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abuse the mother) will further potentia. -3 the child's aggressive level, the child's 
inability to avoid pain seems to be the critical variable in altering a child's ability 
to cope with his own aggressive impulses . Nevertheless, if should be emphasized 
that the parents own disciplinary history has a marked impact on the parents' 
likelihood of utilizing severe punishment on his own children (see Welsh, 1975). 
In a study now in progress, the mother of a delinquent, a dental assistant, told me 
she was raised on a cat-o'-nh.e- tails her father made from a machine belt, 
remarking, "I wasn't spanked; I was beaten for the bad behavior of the younger 
children I was supposed to be watching. " Another mother beaten by an alcoholic 
stepfather with a cat-o' -nine-tails, remarked, "Yeah, both of my parents used a belt 
on me, and how, but I don't regret it. It taught me a lesson." Obviously, the best 
but most impractical way of being a non -punitive parent is to be raised by non- 
punitive parents . 

The Development of Aggression 

The belt theory hypothesizes a step-by-step development of aggression, 
and I have separated this pattern of development into three stages: 

Stage 1: From birth to about 2 years of age most youngsters develop 
normally since the belt is not utilized until the parent feels the child is "old enough" 
to hit. Severe child abuse is the exception to this rule, of course, although much 
less common than severe parental punishment, as I have defined it. 

Stage 2: As soon as a child begins to communicate with his parents 
(approximately 3 to 5 years of age), the parent begins to feel the child is old enough 
to be hit, and the parent then assumes the punishment will inhibit further misbehavior. 
With the'instigation of the use of the belt or its equivalent, the child is placed under 
stress, probably experiences irenal flow (Selye, 1956), he becomes 
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increasingly active, exhibits anger towards the parents and may be destructive in the 
home or aggressive in the community when he gains greater independence. 

Stage 3: During the early school years (5 to approximately 13 years of age), 
the child may continue to exhibit hyperactivity and behavior problems in the classroom 
and in the home, but he is rarely involved in behavior that the community considers 
criminal during the early part of Stage 3 . It is fairly unusual to see a delinquent 
before the age of 10, but when we do see a youngster under the age of 10, the 
punishment history is usually severe. It is ordinarily not until 12 or 13 years of 
age that the delinquent is initially brought before the court, a period of time in his 
life he is becoming increasingly independent, experiencing new hormonal changes, 
and starting to openly rebel against his parents. Because of increased alienation from 
his parents, he begins to seek solace, support, and encouragement from his peer 
group. Since he seeks out peers with problems similar to hi" own, his parents 
naturally assume that bad friends are causing his delinquency. I will admit that bad 
friends can be a catalyst for delinquent behavior (giving each youngster added courage 
to misbehave), but I am quite convinced that bad friends do not cause delinquency. 

As the parent continues to strike his youngster, the future delinquent 
gradually becomes habituated to the punishment and starts to exhibit the poor 
conditionability to aversive stimuli which has been so frequently seen in the psycho- 
path. Apparently the use of the belt seems to work (it is reinforcing to the parent) 
because it initially produces enough fear temporarily to terminate the unwanted 
behavior; yet, as the fear wears off, aggression is left in its' place. The child 
again acts out, again is beaten, the fear temporarily overrides the aggression, and since 
the fear wears off more rapidly than the aggression, the aggression continues to 
build up. The fear gradually habituates, and the child becomes more and more 
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uncontrollable. If the child is beaten enough, he may eventually become the cold, 
impersonal psychopath described by Cleckley (1955). 

Eventually, the punitive parent feels that the child is too old to hit, and it is 
very soon after this time that the delinquent behavior emerges; that is, the belt 
seems to have a delayed action effect, and this has also been seen by Langner, 
Gersten, and Eisenberg (1976). It is my contention that it is no accident that violent 
crime peaks at 15, then trails off thereafter (Time^ 1.975, and West, 1968). 

Some Varieties of Aggressive Behavior related to the Use of the Belt 

The two basic responses to pain or the threat of pain are flight and fight. 
It is to be expected that most, if not all, runaways are trying to escape a painful 
situation. In a 12 year follow-up study of runaway children, Olson, Liebow, Mannino, 
and Shore (1980) report: 

All the runaways in the study reported that at least one parent had 
hit or beaten them 'more than a few times' before they ran away. 
Siblings, however, appear to have escaped violent punishments 
and severe reprimands; only two report having been struck by a 
parent. Significantly, the parents of two runawav children were 
separately reprimanded by chiid welfare workers for being too 
harsh with their children. 

At the other end of the delinquent continuum, Sorrells (1980) studied juveniles 
who committed murder, and flatly states: 

Kids who kill come from violent, chaotic families . This is the 
most consistent finding from all the studies I've read on juvenile 
homicide... 

In my study, only 8 of the 31 juveniles who killed were even living 
with two parents at the time of the homicide. Twenty of the fathers 
and twenty -one of the mothers of these youngsters could be described 
as emotionally disturbed, alcoholic, violent and/or incompetent, or 
had left the home. (pp. 153-154) 

Sendi and Blomgren (1975) in addition to discovering that juvenile murderers 
come from families characterized by brutality, also noted that many had become prey 
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to sexual seduction by their parents. My work also reflects Sendi and Blomgren's 

observation. One of my patients, a hard-working, articulate, 32 year old ex- Vietnam 

helicopter crew chief and Little League coach told me how he was frequently beaten 

by his erratic, punitive mother who would get beaten by her alcoholic husband, then 

would beat her son. He sadly told me that his mother would . . . 

. . .beat the hell out of me. She took no bullshit, and she would 
pick up anything she could get her hands on. . .switches, extension 
cords, and belts; belts were the easy part. I finally joined the 
Navy two days after my last whipping. 

This man became a straight- arrow pillar of the community, until his 
childhood caught up with him and he was arrested for becoming aggressively involved 
in an incestuous relationship with his 14 year old stepdaughter, who then retaliated 
by stealing $400 from the Boy Scout fund of which he was in charge. I am quite sure 
that the delayed-action effect of corporal punishment can be a very long-term affair, 
not unlike a dormant disease that breaks out many years later. In all probability, 
corporal punishment is at the root of most "bad tempers." 

Are the Effects of Corporal Punishment Confined to this Country, or are the Effects 
Cross-cultural? 

Cross-cultural studies relating severe parenting to aggression are 
remarkably impressive. In one study, 12 investigators carefully studied 6 cultures 
and found a strong relationship between punitive, restricted child-rearing and 
cultural aggression (Whiting, 1963). O'Hanlon (1975) has intimated that the 
extremely violent acts committed by members of the Irish Republican Army in 
Noitiern Ireland are a natural product of the brutal child-rearing practices of the 
poor, tense, distressed, and unhappy Irish Catholic mothers and fathers. After 
surveying the relationship between various child- rearing practices and aggression in a 
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wide range of cultures, Burke (1975) was moved to write: 

Punish the child and every blow will haunt your future. Less 
anxious parents will make for less anxious children. . .That urge 
to punish for his own good must be guarded against. The child cannot 
know the difference. Punishment in any form only reveals the 
ambivalence of the parents that is prompted by their own unmanage- 
able impulses or is institutionalized to preserve die past, (p, 171, 172) 

Burke's inescapable conclusion is that Doctor Speck was right in his first 
rather permissively oriented book on child care (see Spock, 1945) and wrong in his 
latest anti-permissive discussion of the teen years (see Spock, 1974). Burke 
comments: 

The astonishing conclusion one is tempted to draw from Spock's 
reversal is that he was unaware of the effect of his work. Actually, 
if the number of aggressive impulses is ever going to be reduced in 
our culture, our children will have to be reared with more indulgence. 
He was on the right track, but appears not to have known it. (p. 170) 

With some trepidation and expected criticism, I have arrived at the same 
conclusion as Burke (see Welsh, 1976c, and Welsh, 1978). 

The Implications of the Belt Theory for Education 

It seems to me the first and most obvious implication of te belt theory 
is that we must stop hitting our children in the schools. As long as school personnel 
continue to hit children, parents at home will take comfort in doing the same to 
their youngsters . Aggression only begets aggression, and I don't think the high 
level of aggression in our Southern schools is an accident. I know of one school hi 
the Deep South that equips teachers with automotive fan belts at the beginning of the 
school year, and one of my patients told me that her kindergarten teacher kept a 
refrigerator cord which she had christened the Old Black Magic, expressly to be 
used on any of the misbehaving tots . Most Southern educators: and other educators 
in the country who subscribe to corporal punishment, are convinced that school beatings 
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practices, Doctor Spock notwithstanding; one investigator, Doctor Goodwin Watson, 
like all too many people, was surprised to find a clear behavioral advantage for 
children raised in permissive middle class homes versus those raised in middle 
class homes described as strict (see Watson, 1957). 

The Challenge to the Schools 

Obviously, our schools need to develop a more human approach to handling 
misbehavior, and the school personnel need to be aware of the prevelance of violence 
existing in the American home. As Richard Gelles (1974) has pointed out, violence 
in the family is probably as American as apple pie. Gelles found that his agency 
families (subjects known to agencies and the police) were obviously violent, but even 
among the controlled non-agency, non-police contact group, he found that 30% of 
the husbands admitted they had struck their wives at least once; and of all the 78 
families with children, 96% admitted hitting them. Interestingly, the fathers tend 
to hit less than the mother. My own data with delinquents reveaLed that fathers were 
more aggressive with their sons, and mothers were more aggressive with their 
daughters. We must remember that all of these children must go to school, and 
many of them bring their aggressive feelings with them. Some of them are able to 
conform to the expectancies of the school, and somehow survive. Others are not so 
lucky. Those who fail to deal with their hostilities frequently take them out on their 
classmates, teachers, or even the walls of the restroom. Fueled with hostility 
generated by well-meaning, but misguided, punitive parents, and the need to avoid 
further parental punishment, the parent surrogates (school personnel, police, and 
others in authority) become the targets of their wrath. Unfortunately, the school 
often will call the parents, precipitating more beatings, or precipitating anger- 
inducing groundings which only complicate the situation and increase the breach 
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between the harried parent and his/her rebellious child. 

It seems to me that the most effective solution is clear. Corporal punishment 
must be condemned by everyone in a responsible position to be heard, and this is 
probably more urgent in the black community where corporal punishment seems to 
be the most severe and the most destructive. In the meantime, the school must learn 
to manage the aggressive child. Parent conferences that provide constructive and 
non-punitive alternatives to further punishment, long groundings and further mistrust, 
are to be encouraged. Discussions with parents where the focus is on the child's 
inadequacies and belligerence, without looking at his strengths, should clearly be 
discouraged. 

Finally, the roots of violence are in the home, and not in the TV set (see 
Kaplan & Singer, 1976), and are primarily developed from the type of parenting a 
parent modeled from his/her parent and not from what was learned by reading child- 
rearing manuals (see Welsh, 1975). It is imperative that we all understand that we 
cannot work with the aggressive child without focusing on the family. Often family 
counseling can help narrow the growing gulf between parent and child that is so common 
in the family of a delinquent, and school personnel must be able to recognize when 
the family is in such desperate straits that a referral is necessary. Ultimately, 
prevention will be the best solution, and this will never occur until the bulk of society has 
learned to accept that by sparing the rod, we will be sparing the child, and benefitting 
society as a whole. 
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